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know, for example, that large numbers of Tibetans were present in the Mongoli 
west, Iran in particular, where they have left ruins, and many passing referen< 
in largely antagonistic Islamic sources (see the contribution by Arezou Azad 
this volume). There is even Tibetan on Ilkhanid coins. Tibetans seem to he 
gone to what became Chagatay domains and even the Golden Horde. Soi 
connections do seem to have been maintained with home monasteries, includi 
the Sakya rival ’Bri-khung. 58 

In view of the importance of the Iran-China connection for the introducti 
of ‘Islamic’ medicine there, most notably in the movement of books from W 
to East, and the interest of the Tibetans of the time in a common tradition 
Eurasian medicine, it seems reasonable to conclude that Tibetans were invoh 
in the knowledge trade at least as much as the Nestorians were. A key Nestori 
figure was Isa, known to have been in close connection with ’Phags-pa as part 
Qubilai’s brain trust. Isa the translator, as he was known in Iran, began his can 
as a physician. He was in charge of the Muslim medical institutions of Mon; 
China. Most importantly, he travelled back to the West at the orders of Qub 
Khan towards the end of the latter’s reign, along with imperial minister Bola< 
with a career both in China and in Iran, where he stayed. Isa returned bring! 
we must assume, many of the Persian and Arabic books that served as a basis 
the chapters, including those lost, of what became the HHYF. 

The trail is unfortunately a great deal colder for the Tibetans. Did Tibetc 
bring back books too, for their own consumption? Did more than religion fl 
along the routes of these contacts? Were Tibetans truly conduits of West-Ec 
East-West interchange and, if so, what was the content of the interchan; 
involved? We may never have a reliable answer, due to the nature of our sour 
and the eventual disappearance of Tibetan religion in Iran, and surround 
areas. Nonetheless, given what we know about the Mongol age, it is likely tl 
more than religion was involved in the cultural goods carried by Tibeta 
This was, after all, the era of Rashid al-DIn (1247-13 17). 60 We will have more 
say after analysis of the sources, above all the HHYF , now being analysed by 
own team. 


58 Blue Annals , vol. 2, p. 580; dPa’-bo gTsug-lag ’Phreng-ba, mKhas-pai dGa-s 
vol. 3, p. 800. On the Sakya and ’Bri-kung war, in which supporters from eastern ; 
Central Asian Mongols participated on the respective sides, and the monastery ; 
presumably many of its records were destroyed, see Buell, ‘Some Aspects of the Ori 
and Development’, pp. 120 and 121. 

59 See the excellent discussion in Thomas T. Allsen, Culture and Conquest in Mo? 
Eurasia (Cambridge, 2001), pp. 63-80. 

60 See Buell, ‘How Did Persian and Other Western Medical Knowledge Move East, ; 
Chinese West?’. 
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Three Rock-Cut Cave Sites in Iran and their 
Ilkhanid Buddhist Aspects Reconsidered 

Arezou Azad 1 


INTRODUCTION 

It is well documented that Mongol rule in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries fostered the direct exchange of ideas and practices between diverse 
cultures and religions. Three rock-cut sites in the regions of Maragha and 
Sultaniyya in Iran have occupied archaeologists, some of whom suggested that 
the caves had served as Buddhist temples and/or monasteries imported by the 
Mongol dynasty of Ilkhans who ruled in Iran c.1258 to 1335. However, scholars do 
not tell us who would have patronized the establishments, and who constituted 
the clergy - Mongol or Persian, elite or commoners. This article will reconsider 
the sites, first through the broader geographic environment in which they are 
found, the possible references to them in Persian contemporary chronicles, and 
their exact locations today. Section II of this article outlines our methodological 
approach, and Section III our assessment of their functions and dating in light 
of the features observed and reconsidered. The last section provides conclusions 
and ideas for future study. 


1 I wish to thank the Barakat Trust, the British Institute of Persian Studies and 
Oxford University’s Sub-Faculty of Near East and Middle Eastern Studies for their support. 
On the ground, the members of the research team, Reza Rohani, Mazdak Mirramezani and 
Reza Sadeghi, provided invaluable assistance; the Iranian Cultural Heritage Organisation 
on-site guidance; Warwick Ball preparatory advice; Birgul Agikyildiz, Teresa Bernheimer, 
Edmund Herzig, Dan Martin and Charles Ramble gave useful comments on various 
drafts of this article, or parts of it. Any errors contained herein are naturally the authors. 
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I. BACKGROUND 

I) GEOGRAPHY AND URBAN ENVIRONMENT 2 

Before discussing the three rock-cut sites, let us locate ourselves within the 
broader physical and historical space. Two of the sites are found in Maragha, 
and one lies in Sultaniyya. Both provided the chief seasonal residences for 
the nomadic Mongol courts on the Iranian plateau. 3 Both towns are located in 
Azerbaijan province to the northwest of the plateau, and benefit from extensive 
pasturelands and the water drainage from the mountain slopes. 

However, as mediaeval ‘urban agglomerations - to borrow Jean Aubin s 
phrase - the two places differ significantly. 4 Maragha has an ancient pre-Islamic 
history, and in the early Islamic days became Azerbaijan s capital in the time of 
the caliph Harun al-Rashld (d. 169/785). 5 In the Mongol period five centuries 
later, Maragha became the focus of scholarly exchanges between Iranian and 
Chinese astronomers, after the creation of an observatory commissioned by the 
Ilkhan Hiilegii (reg. 654/1256-663/1265) and supervised by the famous scholar 
Nasir al-DTn TusT (d. 672/1274). 6 


2 The political influence of Buddhists in the courts of the Ilkhans based on the 
mediaeval primary sources is discussed elsewhere in this volume in the article by 
Paul Buell and introduction by Ronit Yoeli-Tlalim. 

3 Even the later Mongol courts, like that of the Ilkhan Oljeitu, were peripatetic. See 
Charles Melville, ‘The Itineraries of Sultan Oljeitu, 1304-1316’, Iran, 28 (1990): pp. 55-70; 
for the seasonal residences of the various Ilkhans see Bertold Spuler, Die Mongolen in Iran 
(Berlin, 2 1955), pp. 130-31. 

4 Jean Aubin, ‘Elements pour l’Etude des Agglomerations Urbaines dans 1 Iran 
Medieval’, in Albert Hourani and Samuel Stern (eds), The Islamic City (Oxford, 1970), 
pp. 49-75. 

5 On this caliph’s relations with the Barmakids of Balkh, and their links to Buddhism, 
see the article by Kevin van Bladel in this volume. 

6 See Vladimir Minorsky, ‘Maragha’, El 2 ; Hans Daiber and Jamil Rageb, ‘Nasir al-DTn 
TusT, EP. The observatory headed by Nasir al-DTn TusT (d. 672/ 1274) is described in Rashid 
al-DTn (d. 718/1318 ), Jami' al-tawarlkh, ed. Muhammad Rawshan and Mustafa Musawi 
(4 vols, Tehran, 1373 H.Sh./l994), vol. 2, p. 1024. It was still active under the supervision 
of NasTr al-DTn al-TusT (Nasir al-DTn’s son), in the time of Oljeitu Khan (reg. 704-17/1304- 
16). See John A. Boyle, The Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 5 (Cambridge, 1968), p. 398. It was 
in ruins when QazwTnT wrote in 740/1340. See QazwTnT, The Geographical Part of the Nuzhat 
al-qulub, ed. Guy Le Strange (Leiden, 1919), p. 135. Allsen describes visits by Chinese 
astronomers to the observatory, and cites Aydin Sayili as the best source on the Maragha 
observatory. See Thomas Allsen, Culture and Conquest in Mongol Eurasia (Cambridge, 2001), 
pp. 161-75, esp. p. 163. For an image of its remains, see David Morgan, The Mongols (Oxford, 
2 2007), p. 153. 
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In this study we are interested in the terms butkhdna (i.e. a place of ‘buddha’ 
or idols) and bakhshl in the primary sources. 7 The term butkhdna usually refers to 
Buddhist places of worship. However, bakhshl can denote either a Buddhist cleric 
or a shaman, and I shall use it only when it appears in conjunction with the term 
butkhdna or another marker of Buddhism. 

On Maragha, Rashid al-DTn, the vizier writing for the Ilkhan Ghazan 
(reg. 694/1295-703/1304), mentions in passing that Abaqa Khan (reg. 663/ 
1265-680/1282) had visited a butkhdna there, which apparently ‘delighted and 
excited the bakhshls ’. He also mentions that Abaqa’s predecessor, Hiilegu (reg. 
654/1256-663/1265), had commissioned butkhanas in Khuy, immediately to the 
west of Maragha. 8 The author does not specify what type of ritual the Ilkhans had 
performed there, the abbot who presided over the processions, or the identity or 
number of Buddhist monks serving in it. Neither does Rashid al-DIn provide any 
details concerning the locations of the butkhanas , or what they may have looked 
like, i.e. whether they were rock-cut, and what statues, paintings or decorations 
they may have housed. 9 

Sultaniyya is very different from Maragha. A mediaeval city, it was planned 
and built by the Mongols on the fields they called ‘Qonqor Olong’, previously 
known by their Persian name, Sharuyaz. Jacob Lassner observes that a city that 
is based on a preconceived plan (‘as though it were poured into a mould and 
cast’, citing Jahiz on the round city of Baghdad built 145-9/762-6 by the caliph 
al-Mansur) did not develop ‘from the inside-out, but rather from the outside-in’. 


7 Rashid al-DIn (d. 718/1318), Jami al-tawarlkh, vol. 2, p. 1114. On the use of but, to 
refer to ‘idol’ or ‘buddha’, see Harold Bailey, ‘The Word “but” in Iranian’, Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies , 6 (193 1): pp. 279-83; also Gerhard Doerfer, Turkische 
und Mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen (5 vols, Wiesbaden, 1963-75), §716, vol. 2, 
pp. 261-2. On Abaqa Khan’s entrusting of prince Ghazan’s education and care to the 
bakhshls Yariq Khitayi and Baiju, see Rashid al-D mjarni' al-tawarikh, vol. 2, pp. 1210-11. On 
the Persian use of bakhshl to refer to Buddhist teachers or healers, see Doerfer, Turkische 
und Mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen , § 724, vol. 2, pp. 271-7. 

8 Hulegii’s proclivities for the bakhshls , and his links to his appanage in western 
Tibet and to a Buddhist master have been documented by two Tibetologists: David 
Snellgrove, ‘The Notion of Divine Kingship in Tantric Buddhism’, in La Regalita Sacra - 
Contributi al Tema dell’ VIII Congresso Intemazionale di Storia delle Religioni (Leiden, 1959), 
pp. 204-18; and Luciano Petech, Central Tibet and the Mongols: The Yuan-Sa-skya Period of 
Tibetan History (Rome, 1990). See also Elliot Sperling, ‘Hiilegu and Tibet’, Acta Orientalia 
Academiae Hungariae, 44 (1990), pp. 145-57. 

9 Rashid al-DIn tells us that Ghazan Khan, prior to his conversion to Islam, also 
built several butkhanas in KhabQshan, near the town of Bayhaq in the eastern province 
of Khurasan where he had served as governor. See Rashid al-DIn Jami’ al-tawarlkh , vol. 2, 
p. 1048. On Ghazan Khan’s conversion to Islam in the 690s/l290s, see Rashid al-DIn, Jami" 
al-tawarlkh, vol. 2, p. 1254; also Charles Melville, ‘Padshah-i Islam: The Conversion of 
Sultan Mahmud Ghazan Khan’, in id. (ed.), History and Literature in Iran: Persian and Islamic 
Studies in Honour of P.W. Avery (London, 1990), pp. 159-77. 
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The workers and artisans and other construction-related staff settled and 
formed the embryonic social fabric of the city and its quarters. 10 

While the contemporary narratives on Sultaniyya are more detailed than on 
Maragha, we still lack details about the buildings that interest us. * 11 According to 
QashanI, the panegyrist of the Ilkhan Oljeitu (d. 716/1316), the city developed 
in the way that Lassner describes for Baghdad six centuries earlier. In Qonqor 
Olong, a city, named Sultaniyya (‘The Imperial’), was built by the order (yarligh ) 
of Arghun Khan (reg. 683/1284-690/1291), and completed under Oljeitu Khan 
(reg. 703/1304-716/1316). 12 The aim was to build a city as grand as Tabriz (the 
former Mongol capital), with, inter alia . , a citadel and a palace - decorated with 
mirrors, marble, blue tiles, pearls, rubies and turquoises - and other buildings 
cut into the mountain rock, a hospital and public recreational spaces. Sultaniyya 
was to provide the means for extensive trade, so that as much Chinese silk would 
be sold as there was grass. The elites would come and invest in the city that was 
developed by its chief architect, Khwaja Taj al-DTn ‘Allshah Tabriz!. 13 

According to Rashid al-DIn, a place called ‘Qonqor Olong continued to 
co-exist with Sultaniyya, the city proper. He explains that Qonqor Olong was a 
place where Arghun and other Ilkhans, as well as a certain Kashmir Bakhshi , 
would go to perform religious services ( bandagi kardan ). The term butkhana does 
not feature in this account, but Kashmir lay within the cultural area of Tibet 
where Buddhism was practised widely, and it seems reasonable to expect that 
this was a Buddhist monk, and that the site was therefore a place of Buddhist 
worship. 14 Whether this is in fact the site that we visited remains an open 
question to which I shall return below. 


10 Jacob Lassner, ‘The Caliph’s Personal Domain’, in Hourani and Stern, The Islamic 
City, pp. 103-5. 

11 Today only a few ruins remain above ground, notably the famous octagonal tomb 
of Oljeitu. Illustrations in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century manuscripts depict a large 
city with a multitude of buildings, gates and walls surrounding it, circumscribed by a 
landscape filled with beasts of the hunt. On the monuments, see Sheila Blair, ‘Sultaniyya 
- 2. Monuments’, El 2 , and plates of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century depictions in her 
article ‘The Mongol Capital of Sultaniyya, “The Imperial’”, Iran, 24 (1986): pp. 139-51. 

12 Shabankara'! (c. 697/1298-759/1358), who wrote during the last decades of the 
Ilkhanid era from his central Iranian town of Shabankara, confirms this. He also mentions 
that a fortress was built in ‘Shahrdlyaz’ (orthographically similar to ‘Sharuyaz’) that was 
called Sunqur (perhaps a misreading of Qonqor/Qunqur). See Shabankara T, Majma al- 
ansab, ed. MTr Hashim Muhaddith (Tehran, 1363 H.Sh./l984), p. 288. 

13 For the most detailed account, see QashanI, Tarikh-i Oljaytu, ed. Abu al-Qasim 
‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad al-Qashanl (Tehran, 1348 H.Sh./l969), pp. 45-9; also Vladimir 
Minorsky, ‘Sultaniyya - 1. History’, El 2 . 

14 Rashid al-DIn (d. 718/1318), Jami' al-tawdrikh, vol. 2, pp. 1165, 1208, 1245, 1251. 
Kashmiri monks came into early contact with the Mongol rulers after the Mongols 
subdued Kashmir in the early 600s/l200s. Kashmiri Buddhist ecclesiastic orders had strong 
links with their co-religionists in Tibet after the second/eighth century, particularly 
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(II) THE SITES: HOW TO FIND THEM 

1. The Rasadkhana caves (Mardgha) 

Maragha today is located 150 km southeast of Tabriz, off the Tehran-TabrTz 
highway. From the roundabout at Maydan-i Gaz in Maragha there are signs 
leading to the Rasadkhana observatory up a hill at the north end of town. 
Currently, the Ministry of Information has closed most of the site to the public. 
The caves are on the slope to the left of the road, just twenty metres before 
the actual observatory on top. The observatory enjoys an impressive view of 
Lake Urmiya to the west - the legendary birthplace of the Prophet Zoroaster 
according to some - and the Sahand mountains to the east. 

2. The MihriTemple/lmamzada Ma'sum caves (near Mardgha) 

Some 6 km southeast of Maragha, the MihrT Temple is reached after passing 
the small town of Oliyeh (probably derived from Arabic awliya' for ‘saint, holy 
person’) at the village (Pe. rusta ) of Warjuwl, pronounced ‘Var-ovi’ in the local 
Azeri dialect. 

3. The Dash Kasan/Qonqor Olong rock-cut site (Sultaniyya) 

The site lies off the old Takistan-Zanjan highway (which runs parallel to the new 
highway). Driving in the direction towards Zanjan, we took the left exit some 15 
km before the turn-off for Sultaniyya at Sunbul Abad. A tarmac road running 
southwest across a plateau ends at Viyar village after 9 km. From here, we took 
a sign-posted dirt road for 5 km to the plateau also known as ‘Utaq-i Farhad’. 


II. FIELD RESEARCH QUESTIONS AND METHOD 

The research team had three broad questions to answer for each site. First, did 
the caves have architectural, epigraphic, art-historical or artefactual features 
that were indisputably Buddhist, and if so, did they belong to any specific form 
of Buddhism, such as Vajrayana that was strong in Tibet at the time? Second, 
based on the features of the sites, what kind of Buddhist establishment did they 
house - a monastery, a shrine or both? Third, did the sites have characteristics 
that could be dated to the Ilkhanid period (c.1258-1335)? 

The team visited each site for three to four days, cross-checked the new 
observations against the reports in the literature, notably the floor plans 
published for each site (see below). The team noted additions and made 
corrections, and took photographs of important features. Back in Oxford, the 
authors compared the structures with those of other Buddhist sites that have 


after the persecution of Buddhist institutions by the last Yarlung emperor, Lang Darma 
(Tib. Glang Dar-ma), who was assassinated in 842. See Jean Naudou, Les bouddhistes 
kasmiriens au moyen age (Paris, 1968). 
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been studied, notably in Afghanistan, but also in India where the Buddhist rock- 
cut structures first appeared and often served as models. 

Before discussing the findings of the research team, we should consider what 
Buddhist rock-cut sites tend to look like. This can serve as a reference point for 
our analysis, given that there are no known Buddhist rock-cut sites in modern- 
day Iran. 15 

In India, Buddhist rock-cut structures (built from around 50 bce to 700 ce) 
reproduced in stone the forms and style of the old wooden constructions. These 
consisted of a temple (caityagrha) and a monastery ( vihdra ). 16 The Buddhist 
temples have four main elements: first, a rectangular hall with an apse at one 
end and a hemispherical dome used as a funerary monument (stupa) placed in 
its centre. The dome rests on a circular terrace (used as a processional path) that 
is reached by a set of stairs; second, a double row of pillars divides the hall into 
a central nave and two lateral aisles that converge at the back of the stupa; third, 
a semi-circular vault hovers above the main nave and part of the side aisles, and 
fourth, a large horseshoe-shaped opening faces the stupa and forms its entrance. 

The monasteries have three features: first, a veranda excavated in the rock 
at the entrance to the cave with a roof supported by a row of sculpted pillars; 
second, a central flat-roofed hall which serves as the entrance-hall to numerous 
cells (often used as a refectory); and third, the cells surrounding the hall on 
three sides which are small and dark, and contain one or two stone beds (used 
as personal rooms). 

Closer to Iran, the Buddhist caves of Afghanistan (dated to at least the first- 
third/seventh-ninth centuries), exhibit a similar division and use of space to 
that in India. The difference lies in the type of rock and, consequently, their state 
of preservation. The Indian caves, cut into hard stone, have retained many of 
their original structural, iconographic and stylistic elements, while the Afghan 
caves are cut into soft limestone and have lost many structural details. The 
Iranian caves are also cut into limestone, and suffer from the same preservation 
problem. 17 


15 Iran has many rock-cut sites, but only a few have been studied. The best known 
is probably the Karaftu site in northwest Iran which features a Greek inscription to 
Herakles. See Aurel Stein’s Old Routes of Western Iran (London, 1940), pp. 324-46; and Robert 
Ker Porter’s earlier account in Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, &c. &c. 
(London, 1821-22), vol. 2, p. 544. In the 1980s, Mary Vance drew up several bibliographies 
related to cave architecture in dozens of countries, but not Iran. See, for example, 
Mary Vance, Cave Temples: A Bibliography (Monticello, Illinois, 1987). 

16 See Etienne Lamotte, History of Indian Buddhism: From the Origins to the Saka Era 
(Louvain-la-N euve, 1988), pp. 311-13. For floor plans of Buddhist rock-cut temples and 
monasteries, such as in Ajanta, Bhima Shankar, Nasik and Kanheri, see Vidya Dehejia, 
Early Buddhist Rock Temples: A Chronological Study (London, 1972), pp. 72 and 94; also 
Sheila Weiner, Ajanta: Its Place in Buddhist Art (Berkeley, 1977), pp. 3 and 57-8. 

17 For recent scholarly works on Afghan and Tajik Buddhist caves, see Giovanni 
Verardi and Elio Paparatti, Buddhist Caves ofjaghuri and Qarabdgh-e Ghazni, Afghanistan 
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III. FIELD RESEARCH FINDINGS 

(I) FINDINGS: ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES OF THE CAVES VISITED 

I. The Rasadkhana caves (Mardgha) 

Previous studies Robert Ker Porter visited the caves in the second decade of the 
nineteenth century and recorded in his diaries the ‘local tradition’ that they 
were Zoroastrian. Andre Godard described them briefly in the 1930s, suggesting 
that the caves were connected to the observatory nearby. John Bowman and 

J. A. Thompson conducted archaeological investigations of the caves in the 1960s, 
and concluded that they were the remains of an Ilkhanid church mentioned in 
the contemporary chronicles. Vladimir Minorsky supported their conclusion. 
Bowman and Thompson’s study served as a basis for Warwick Ball’s visit in the 
1970s. Ball’s experience of Afghan caves led him to identify the Rasadkhana 
site as Buddhist, a suggestion that David Morgan endorsed as most plausible on 
the grounds that it was in Maragha where the early Ilkhans, who had Buddhist 
proclivities, dwelt. No foreign team has since written about the site. The Iranian 
archaeologist ParvTz Varjavand described them in the late 1980s, and emphasized 
their ancient Mithraic elements, bringing us back to where Porter started in the 
early nineteenth century: relying on folklore and projecting the date back into 
antiquity. 18 


(Rome, 2004), pp. 103-4; and Boris A. Litvinskii and Tamara I. Zejmal’, The Buddhist 
Monastery of Ajina Tepa, Tajikistan: History and Art of Buddhism in Central Asia (Rome, 2004), 
figs 23 and 65-6. On Tibetan Buddhist cave sites in Luri, in the Mustang area of Nepal, 
see, inter alia, Peter Matthiessen, East of Lo Monthang: In the Land of Mustang (Boston, 1995), 
p. 55; Mary Slusser and Lila Bishop, ‘Another Luri: A Newly Discovered Cave chorten in 
Mustang’, Orientations, 30/2 (1999): pp. 18-27; and on sites in Dungkar (Tib. Dung-dkar); 
and in the far west of Tibet, see Helmut Neumann, ‘The 11 th Century Wall-Paintings of 
the Rediscovered Caves of Dun-kar in Western Tibet’, in Maurizio Taddei and Giuseppe 
de Marco (eds), South Asian Archaeology 1997: Proceedings of the 14 th International Conference 
of the European Association of South Asian Archaeologists, vol. 3 (Rome, 2000), pp. 1383-1402; 
Thomas J. Pritzker, ‘A Preliminary Report on Early Cave Paintings of Western Tibet’, 
Orientations, 27/6 (1996): pp. 26-47; and Kimiaki Tanaka, ‘The Usefulness of Buddhist 
Iconography in Analysing Style in Tibetan’, Tibet Journal, 2l/2 (1996): pp. 6-9. For other 
Tibetan sites, see Huo Wei, ‘Newly Discovered Early Buddhist Grottoes in Western Tibet’, 
in Amy Heller and Giacomella Orofino (eds), Discoveries in Western Tibet and the Western 
Himalayas (Leiden, 2007), pp. 23-39. 

18 Porter, T ravels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, pp. 459-60; Andre Godard, Les Monuments de 
Mardgha (Paris, 1934), p. 20; John Bowman and J.A. Thompson, ‘The Monastery-Church of 
Bar Hebraeus at Maragheh in West Azerbaijan’, Abr-Nahrain, 7 (1968): pp. 35-61; Minorsky, 
‘Maragha’, EP. We have accounts that the Jacobite Maphrian Bar Hebraeus (d. 1286) had 
a strong affinity for astronomy and visited Maragha at a time when Hulegii - whose wife 
Doghuz Khatun was a devout Christian - was probably still alive. The Nestorian Patriarch 
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Observations The Rasadkhana caves have a ground level and an underground 
area (see the floor plan in Figure 10.1). At the ground level, a forecourt leads to 
what Ball calls an antechamber, 19 which has been cut into the western-oriented 
limestone hill face. Chiselled on the ceiling is a football-sized rock-cut relief of 
concentric circles, and dotting the walls are lamp niches cut at eye-level. Cut into 
the north wall is a set of four small niches that once held a small, rectangular 
wooden door. The antechamber leads through very distinctive upwards-pointed 
pentagonal openings 20 to two slightly elevated adjacent chambers in the east (no. 
3) and south (no. 4) respectively. Each encloses a rectangular block of limestone 
some 1.2 metres high, standing on a plinth (the block is cut out of the mountain 
rock and fixed in), and with a chiselled concave roof (Plate 10.1). The southern 
chamber (no. 4) also has a stepped niche with a rounded back, looking much like 
an eroded mihrab. 21 

Two sets of corridors lead around and to lower chambers. From the north 
wall of the antechamber (no. 2) a corridor winds around the back of chamber 
3, and leads through a small round opening only about 1 metre high. Beyond 
this is an underground passage ends in a room with blackened walls (marked 
‘a’) situated just underneath chamber 3. A similar trajectory winds from the 
southeast corner of the ‘antechamber’ to a room underneath chamber 4 (marked 
‘b’), which has a stepped niche much like the one in chamber 4 above it. The 
walls of the underground corridors are dotted with lamp niches, as well as larger 
concave niches that must have held items. 

North of the forecourt (no. l) and along the face of the mountain, are numerous 
small chambers, with little semi-circular windows, large concave-shaped niches 
and small lamp niches. Much of the exterior of these caves has crumbled and 


Mar Yaballaha III (d. 1317) was based in a monastery at Maragha, where Ghazan Khan 
visited him twice. Prior to that Arghun Khan (d. 690/1291) had visited Mar Yaballaha 
III in Maragha at a church ‘tent’. Ghazan built a church in Maragha in which the vessels 
of Arghun’s tent-church were placed. Bar Hebraeus writes that Hiilegti and his wife 
were ‘two great lights’. See The Chronography of Gregory Abul-Faraj, trans. Ernest A. Wallis 
Budge (London, 1932), vol. 1, pp. xv-lxiii and 444. Yaballaha III (d. 1317) also wrote of the 
churches built by Hiilegii and/or his wife in Baghdad and Ala Taq. See The Monks ofKublai 
Khan, Emperor of China, trans. Ernest A. Wallis Budge (London, 1928), pp. 74-5, 223. See also 
Warwick Ball, ‘Two Aspects of Iranian Buddhism’, Bulletin of the Asia Institute of Pahlavi 
University, 1 (1976): pp. 127-43, as well as ‘Some Rock-Cut Monuments in Southern Iran’, 
Iran, 24 (1986): pp. 95-115; Parvlz Varjavand, KawTsh-i Rasadkhana-yi Maragha (Tehran, 1366 
H.Sh./l987-88), pp. 279-83. 

19 Ball, ‘Two Aspects’, p. 129, chambers marked nos 1 and 2 respectively. 

20 The pentagonal openings are reminiscent of the shape of the Mongolian tents, or 
yurts that can be identified in Mongolian and Tibetan structures. See N.Tsultem, Mongolian 
Architecture, ed. D. Bayarsaikhan (Ulan-Bator, 1988), pis 11, 40, 58-61, 67; Snellgrove, 
‘The Notion of Divine Kingship’, p. 47. 

21 A mihrab is the prayer niche in the mosque, and is meant to indicate the direction 
of Mecca, or the qibla. 
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Figure 10.1 Floor plan of the Rasadkhana caves at Maragha. 

no original decorations or inscriptions remain. South of the forecourt along 
the face of the mountain is a shallow cave with three rock-cut tomb chambers 
(no. 5) that are now exposed and empty. Over a distance of some 50 metres further 
south are five semi-circular cave openings, but these are filled with earth and 
are inaccessible without excavation. 22 It seems that these are openings to more 
chambers or burial sites, as was already suggested by Bowman and Thompson. 23 

Function and dating The rectangular stone blocks in chambers a and b were 
identified as altars, and hence, the chambers as sanctuaries. To Ball they looked 
like the Buddhist circumambulatory pillar-caves of Afghanistan and Central 


22 These are not depicted in the floor plan (see Figure 10.1). 

23 Bowman and Thompson, ‘The Monastery-Church of Bar Hebraeus’, p. 56. 
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Asia, 24 and to Bowman and Thompson like the Jacobite style of dual sanctuaries. 25 
I would also note a resemblance to the Sasanian fire altars of Balkh. 26 Ker Porter 
wrote: ‘These secluded places [i.e. the caves] we are told, were not merely the 
habitations of Zoroaster himself and his Magi, but were used as temples. 27 In the 
cave temples of the Mithraists (or mithraea), altars of such dimensions can also 
be found. 28 An ancient Mithraic use is likely given the similarities with Roman 
Mithraic temples, but it is the Ilkhanid period that is of greater interest to us. 

The second set of observations revolves around the underground area and 
takes us into the Ilkhanid period. Andre Godard believed that the site was a 
mere extension of the Ilkhanid observatory and that the underground chamber 
served as a cold store. 29 The purpose of the underground spaces according to 
Bowman and Thompson was for storing precious items - manuscripts or relics. 30 
Ball does not venture a guess about the purpose of the underground area. We can 
also not rule out the possibility that the underground passages served as escape 
routes. The soot along the underground walls may be the legacy of arson. 31 
Caves lend themselves well to seekers of refuge, and the site may indeed have 
served persecuted Christians or Buddhists, 32 as it may have served the followers 
of Babak, the famous rebel of several centuries earlier (201/816-17) described in 
the early Arabic sources. 33 However, we have no evidence to that effect, and can 
therefore not confirm that this area served any religious purpose. 


24 Ball, ‘Two Aspects’, pp. 137-8. 

25 Bowman and Thompson, ‘The Monastery-Church of Bar Hebraeus , p. 43. 

26 On the Balkh altars, see A.D.H. Bivar, ‘Fire-Altars of the Sassanian Period in Balkh’, 
Journal of Warburg and Courtauld Institutes, 17 (1954): pp. 182-3 and pis 25-6, pi. 25. 

27 Porter, Travels in Georgia , Persia, Armenia , vol. 2, p. 496. 

28 See Varjavand, Kawish-i Rasadkhana-yi Maragha , pp. 279-83. On the history and 
belief system of Mithraism which developed with the conquest of Persia by Alexander 
the Great in 331 BCE, see Franz Cumont, Les Mysteres de Mithra (Brussels, 1913) and Taufiq 
Wahby, The Remnants of Mithraism in Hatra and Iraqi Kurdistan and its Traces in Yazidism 
(London, 1962). 

29 Godard, Les Monuments de Maragha , p. 20. 

30 Bowman and Thompson, ‘The Monastery-Church of Bar Hebraeus , p. 53. 

31 Fires may have been lit intentionally or may have been caused by natural 
disasters. The Maragha area has been earthquake-prone for centuries, and earthquakes 
would have caused fires in places where oil lamps or candles were burning. The 
many notches in the walls of the Rasadkhana caves tell us that this was the case. See 
Charles Melville, ‘Historical Monuments and Earthquakes in Tabriz’, Iran , 19 (1981): 
pp. 159, 162-3 and 168. Fires may also, of course, have been used for cooking or heating 
the caves in this area that reaches freezing temperatures in the winter. 

32 On the persecution of Christians during the Ilkhanate, Yaballaha III states that 

‘that accursed and damned man, Nawruz [i.e. one of the Ilkhanid rebels in Khorasan], the 
hater of justice, the enemy of the truth and the lover of falsehood’ destroyed a number of 
Christian churches. See Budge, Monks ofKublai Khan , p. 224. ^ ^ 

33 For a recent description of the rebel, see Dominique Sourdel, Babak , El 2 . 
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The third set of observations refers to the small chambers further north. Ball 
suggests that these are the cells of a monastery. 34 Due to the fact that much of the 
hill rock has crumbled away it is difficult to ascertain any structural constellation 
of cells that would match the template outlined by Lamotte. Bowman and 
Thompson propose that these were Christian monastic cells. 35 

Despite the literary evidence for Ilkhanid monastery-churches in Maragha, 
it is difficult to identify the Rasadkhana caves to be one of them. Godard 
convincingly asks why the Ilkhans would not build a free-standing, richly 
decorated and imposing church, like the other Ilkhanid churches described in 
the contemporary chronicles. 36 

In the absence of any specifically Buddhist epigraphy, iconography or 
artefacts, it is difficult to confirm that the Rasadkhana site served as an Ilkhanid 
Buddhist monastery or temple. In fact, some Afghan caves were identified as 
Buddhist only on account of the Buddhist themes painted on their walls (see 
below), rather than their architecture. It is fair to assume that the Rasadkhana 
caves have served different troglodyte groups since prehistoric times, including 
Mithraists, and possibly Buddhists or Christians. Systematic archaeological 
reconnaissance and secured excavations of the caves and the surrounding area 
could help us to ascertain the Ilkhanid Buddhist use of the site. 

2. MihriTemple/ Imamzada Ma'sum (near Maragha) 

Previous studies The first archaeologist to describe this site was ParvTz Varjavand 
in the early 1970s. Warwick Ball provided a more accurate overview by factoring 
in the inscriptions and decorated stonework in the complex, as well as the 
adjacent cemetery, and a more detailed floor plan. 37 Recent Iranian excavations 
highlight further architectural features (see floor plan in Figure 10.2). 

Observations In the outskirts of Maragha lies the site of the MihrT Temple, 
also known as the Imamzada Ma'sum. This site is far less known than the last, 
although it is just as mysterious, and therefore deserves more attention. The site 
has three accessible areas: a main space surrounded by four domed chambers 
(nos 2, 4, 5, 6, 7); a four-domed hall with a full-size pillar in its centre (no. 3); and 
a set of three long chambers some 100 metres away. 


34 Ball, ‘Two Aspects’, p. 131. 

35 Bowman and Thompson, ‘The Monastery-Church of Bar Hebraeus’, pp. 43-5. 

36 Godard, Les Monuments de Maragha, p. 20; on Ilkhanid churches, see Minorsky, 
‘Maragha, EP. 

37 ParvTz Varjavand, ‘The Imamzadeh Ma'sum Vaijovi near Maragheh’, East and West, 
25/3-4 (1975): pp. 435-8, at p. 436, figs 1 and 2; Warwick Ball, ‘The Imamzadeh Ma'sum at 
VardjovT. A Rock-Cut Ilkhanid Complex near Maragheh’, Archaologische Mitteilungen aus 
Iran, 12 (1979): pp. 329-40, at p. 331. 
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Figure 10.2 Floor plan of the Mihri Temple/lmamzada Ma'sum, near Maragha. 

The main space: An elm tree and a stone stairway lead down to what Ball 
calls the antechamber (no. l). A parallelogram-shaped opening with a rough 
semi-circular roof and a single step of masonry blocks crosses into the central 
chamber (no. 4). The original roof has collapsed, and is now replaced by a 
makeshift modern brick roof. Ball suggests that the roof was originally divided 
into three by two shallow semi-circular arches. He notes the four symmetrical 
notches along the opening, two on either side, indicating where a rectangular 
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wooden door had been fitted. Recent Iranian excavations have revealed direct 
access from the central chamber (no. 4) to the largest of the domed chambers 
(no. 7) through two corridors; to another domed chamber not previously 
recorded (no. 6); and to the square room with a domed roof to the northeast 
(no. 2). Ball had already recorded the access from the middle of the west wall of 
chamber 4 through a semi-circular vaulted alcove with a tunnel leading to yet 
another domed chamber which is now free of rubble (no. 5). Flanking the vaulted 
alcove is a badly eroded east-facing mihrab , a square niche to its south and a band 
of Qur anic inscriptions. 38 

On the south side of the main chamber (no. 4) is a large square-roofed alcove. 
Ball observed the deliberate obliteration of frescoes here, but the author could 
not confirm that. The roof is blackened by what seems to be smoke, and next to 
it is a small wall opening that looks like an airshaft. The alcove leads to a little 
cavity that contains two niches. A second access to the largest domed room (no. 
7) leads through an opening on the southern end of the east wall of chamber no. 
4 via a passageway. The domed chamber no. 7 has a remarkably well-preserved 
ceiling faceted in the llkhanid stalactite style (Plate 10.3). Each facet is a square 
or triangle and only one facet has any decoration left on it. Not remarked on 
by Ball are tracings in naskhi script on the walls, which may indicate that the 
calligraphic artwork was left incomplete, and possibly brought to an abrupt halt. 
The second part: The pillared hall (no. 3) is accessed from the main chamber 
(no. 4) via a small roughly square chamber surmounted by a dome with practically 
no zone of transition or squinches (no. 2). It has a light shaft in its ceiling and 
contains a row of four roughly elliptical niches set at eye-level on its east wall 
and two elongated niches on the adjacent walls (Plate 10.4). The pillared hall 
itself was largely filled with the rubble of its collapsed ceiling when Ball visited, 
but has now been cleared out by the Iranian Cultural Heritage Organisation. It 
is a large square, divided into four smaller squares by semi-circular arches, each 
surmounted by a (now collapsed) dome, possibly pierced by a light shaft like in 
chamber no. 2. Ball guessed rightly that the hall had ‘at least two alcoves' 39 - in 
fact, there are three; one cut in the east wall and two in the north wall. What Ball 
could not see is the abundance of niches cut into the chamber and pillar walls. 
The pillar’s hexagonal stem (Plate 10.5) has 12 finely-carved niches grouped into 
four (Plate 10.6). The niches on the chamber walls are largely eroded, but two 
are well preserved. Also newly revealed are carved door notches on the western 
wall and low-lying rock-cut pegs. The opening in the western wall leading to 
the stairway antechamber (no. l) seems to be recent and was probably not an 
original feature of the building. 

The third part: Located just 100 metres to the east of the complex is a set of 
one transversal and two lateral chambers. 40 These were largely filled when Ball 


38 See also photos in Ali Matin, East Azerbaijan (Tehran, 1384 H.Sh./ 2005-06), pp. 72-3. 

39 Ball, ‘The Imamzadeh Ma'sum at Vardjovf, p. 333. 

40 The third part of the site is not indicated in the floor plan (Fig. 10.2). 
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visited, 41 but recent excavations reveal an array of large trough-like niches or 
basins with pegs carved in the rock (Plate 10.7). Some features include a little 
opening in the ground (now covered) and a large elevated rock-cut platform. 

Function and dating Our research team found that the site remains an active 
Islamic shrine venerated by local pilgrims today. The largest domed chamber 
(no. 7) houses the shrine of Masum, presumably the wife of a local dignitary who 
created the shrine for her. The smaller domed chamber (no. 5) is said to be the 
shrine of the dignitary himself. 42 

Here again, Ball suggests that this is one of the butkhanas configured as an 
Islamic building after the Ilkhan Ghazan (reg. 694/1295-703/1304) converted to 
Islam. Ball contends that the oldest tombstone at the adjacent cemetery is dated 
to the eighth/fourteenth century: we were not able to identify that tombstone. 
He supports his Buddhist thesis with two main arguments: that the niches in 
chamber no. 2 leading to the pillar-cave (no. 3) may have contained rows of 
images such as those in the stupas of Hadda and Bamiyan in Afghanistan; and 
that circumambulatory pillar-caves are found in Buddhist cave complexes in 
other places, such as at Basawal and FTlkhana in Afghanistan, and at Qara Tepe 
and Turfan further east. 43 However, here again, Ball does not explain why these 
cave establishments would be built so much later than the Afghan or Central 
Asian ones. As with the nearby Rasadkhana site, Varjavand suggests that it 
was Mithraic, seeing (unspecified) parallels with the Masjid-i sang! (the stone 
mosque) of Darabjird and of Tj in Iran and with the mithraeum near Azarshahr in 
the East Azerbaijan province of Iran. 44 


41 Ball, ‘The Imamzadeh Masum at Vardjovf , p. 335. 

42 Local residents told us that pilgrims used to make offerings at the shrine for 
fertility or good health, but stopped after the shrine was looted some years ago. It is still 
where the annual taziya procession is performed; the taziya is the Islamic passion play 
that re-enacts the suffering and death of Husayn ibn ‘All ibn AbTTalib (d. 61/ 680). 

43 See Ball, ‘The Imamzadeh Masum at Vardjovf, pp. 338-9. To take Ball’s argument 
further, it can be surmised that if there had been a stupa in this site it would have been 
in chamber 7. The domed chamber exhibits the greatest similarities with the Indian or 
Tibetan caitya that houses stupas. On Tibetan chorten and monastery architecture, see 
Adrian Snodgrass, The Symbolism of the Stupa (Delhi, 1992); Niels Gutschow and David N. 
Gellner, The Nepalese Caitya: 1500 Years of Buddhist Votive Architecture in the Kathmandu Valley 
(Stuttgart, 1997). 

44 Varjavand, ‘The Imamzadeh Masum Varjovi near Maragheh’, pp. 437-8. The 
primary name of the site, MihrT, may also be significant. Wahby in his study of Mithraic 
elements in the YazTdT religion of the Kurds (citing Cumont, Mysteres de Mithra ), explains 
that ‘Mithra’ - the Indo-Aryan god of light, guardian of the truth and enemy of the lie and 
error - became the god of the sun and contracts, in the Iranian context, where his name 
was modified to ‘Mihr’ in the first century CE. Wahby also refers to numerous cave temple 
sites in Iraq. See his Remnants ofMithraism , pp. 3 and 12-14. 
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Neither Ball nor Varjavand factor into their analyses the third part of the 
complex - the three long chambers. It is reasonable to presume that the elevated 
platform served as a kitchen space, and that the opening in the ground (now 
filled) led to underground cool stores. Furthermore, the trough-like niches and 
pegs are reminiscent of stables: the niches would have held fodder for horses or 
cattle tethered to rock-cut pegs. Such domestic uses may have served secular 
households as well as religious establishments. 45 

As with the Rasadkhana site, the Mihrl Temple lacks evidence that can allow 
us to take Ball’s argument any further. The epigraphy, the stalactite style of the 
mihrabs and the domed roof of the main shrine (chamber 7) point to an Ilkhanid 
Muslim use. It does not seem that was a new Ilkhanid construction as Ball 
suggests, but rather that the Ilkhans added their own signature to a structure 
that already existed. 

3. Dash Kasan / Qonqor Olong 

Previous studies Gianroberto Scarcia and a team of archaeologists from Venice 
visited the site when a significant portion was still under rubble (which has been 
cleared today). In a brief article in the mid-1970s he suggested that the figural 
representations on it were Buddhist. Wolfram Kleiss describes it briefly with 
photos and a rough plan in a 1997 article. 46 

Observations This site lies in Zanjan province near the late Ilkhanid capital of 
Sultaniyya. At the village of Viyar on a plateau the Mongols called Qonqor Olong, 
one comes across an imposing Ilkhanid horseshoe-shaped facade that faces 
north towards the SafTd Kuh mountains. The name of the village of Viyar might 
itself be an indication that a Buddhist building once stood here. The name Viyar/ 
Viar is common in Iran and Central Asia, and may be a cognate of vihara. 47 The 
facade encloses a generous open space of some 30 x 70 metres (Plate 10.8), which 


45 Not recorded, and probably unknown to Ball, is another long room, some twenty 
metres away from the ‘third part’ of the site, that features similar trough-like niches. It 
now serves as the underground chicken coop of a local resident’s house some twenty 
metres away. Moreover, recent informal excavations have revealed an extensive site, now 
underground, only seven hundred metres southwest of Mihrl that spans a wide plain on 
a hill known as PIr Hashim. The Iranian Cultural Heritage and Tourism Organisation dug 
dozens of holes into the ground, two to three metres in diameter, that reveal an intricate 
system of stairs, wells and chambers. To the south of the plain, across a narrow river and 
along a low mountain range, another set of cave openings, niches, and built walls can be 
seen. 

46 See Gianroberto Scarcia, ‘The “Vihar” of Qonqor-olong - Preliminary Report’, 
East and West , 25/3-4 (1975): pp. 99-104; and Wolfram Kleiss, ‘Bauten und Siedlungsplatze 
in der Umgebung von Soltaniyeh’, Archaologische Mitteilungen aus Iran und Turan, 29 (1997): 
pp. 341-91, pis 9 and 42. 

47 The name ‘Viyar’ is reminiscent of Richard Bulliet’s study of the place name ‘Viar’ 
and its cognate, bahar , which is common in north-east Iran. See his ‘Naw Bahar and the 
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opens up to a stunning wide plain. Gianroberto Scarcia provided a floor plan of 
the external site, but described only a few structural details, probably because 
of the rubble fill. 48 The site is still peppered with fallen building blocks, but the 
Iranian Cultural Heritage Organisation has cleared the blocks to the periphery. 
This has laid bare much of the floors and the facade, which I shall now describe. 49 

The Qonqor Olong site, also known today as ‘Dash Kasan’, lies on an elevation 
rising on three shallow levels along the slope of the hill. Approaching the site at 
its first and lowest level, the open space, though largely dilapidated, gives the 
impression of having been a grand entrance. Ruins of staircase-like structures 
flank the entrance vertically to its east and west, and horizontal steps appear to 
have connected this level to the next. While the high walls of the facade at the 
first level have largely crumbled, the remains indicate a chiseled herring-bone 
pattern. On the eastern side of the enclosed space lies a rectangular sandpit-like 
structure framed by large rectangular rocks. 

On the second level, the east and west walls feature cave openings, all of 
which are sealed. The light colouring of the damaged facade indicates that the 
rock fall was recent. This is not surprising given the soft consistency of the hill 
rock. The walls, albeit spoilt, are finely smoothed, geometrically refined and rich 
in decorative detail. They were partly obscured by rubble in Scarcia’s time as can 
be seen from his photos and incomplete plan. 50 The recent clearing of the open 
space has brought to light the symmetrical juxtaposition of decorative relief on 
a vertical plane and of structure on a horizontal axis. Cut into the eastern and 
western walls is a pair of large relief carvings of a framed dragon (Plate 10.9). The 
dragon on the west wall was not visible when Scarcia visited. As with the minor 
cave openings, the dragons are directly opposite one another. Unfortunately, the 
structure above the dragons has largely broken off, but one can make out a wide 
niche, which may have housed a large statue. 

At the third and most-elevated level, another sealed cave opening is now 
largely obscured from lower-level view due to the collapse of the weathered 
roof of the south-western part of the facade. An unconventional set of adjacent 
stalactite mihrabs flank the central cave opening at the outer edges of the south 
wall and on either side of the eastern and western walls (Plate 10. 10). The 
mihrabs are facing north, east and west, when according to traditional practice 
they should be facing Mecca, which lies in a south-south-westerly direction. An 
intricate symmetry of carved pillars is found on the southern wall. 


Survival of Iranian Buddhism’, Iran , 14 (1976): pp. 140-45. A similar argument has been 
made for the etymology of the name Bukhara: see the article on the city in EP. 

48 Scarcia, ‘The “Vihar” of Qonqor-olong’, p. 103. 

49 No floor plan will be given here. The Iranian Cultural Heritage and Tourism 
Organisation has issued a report on its recent excavations written by Dr MIr-Fattah, but 
the research team was not able to locate it in time for this article. 

50 Scarcia, ‘The “Vihar” of Qonqor-olong’, p. 103. 
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Another mihrab - only revealed recently - can be seen to the right of the 
dragon relief on the western wall. This mihrab differs in shape from the others 
in that it is long and narrow with some decorative deviations, such as reliefs of 
pillars and arches. While the eastern wall directly opposite has broken off, it is 
likely that the same mihrab format and symmetrical harmony was executed here. 

Function and dating Scarcia suggests that the characteristic features of the 
complex - structural, stylistic and iconographic - are markers of llkhanid 
Buddhism, notably that of Arghun Khan who started the construction of 
Sultaniyya. That the building is llkhanid may be gleaned from contemporary 
literary references to Qonqor Olong discussed above. The confines of Sultaniyya 
extended beyond where the famous tomb of Oljeitu is found today, and may well 
have included this building . 51 The mihrab carvings may have been added when 
the Ilkhan Oljeitu embraced Islam . 52 

Scarcia does not suggest what the function of the building may have been, 
and it is indeed difficult to ascertain. Perhaps the Qonqor Olong site was a 
hunting lodge for the Ilkhan and his entourage, and it may also have contained 
a temple. Unlike Maragha, this site has the aura of a regal entrance to a palatial 
building and boasts the grandeur of a powerful ruler. It does not include any 
convincing elements of Lamotte’s profiling of a Buddhist monastery or temple, 
but then again, too little of it is visible today. Even the facade is too ruined, and 
without further excavations, we will not know whether it held any Buddhist 
objects of worship. However, as mentioned earlier, Rashid al-DIn and QashanT 
provide some evidence that there was a place of worship ( bandagi ) in Qonqor 
Olong attended by the Ilkhans and bakhshis , and it is not impossible that this is 
the site to which they are referring. 

The table below summarizes the elements that could possibly fall into 
Lamotte’s description of Indian Buddhist rock-cut caves. The ticked boxes are 
a crude and approximate indication. We cannot say that these features were 
necessarily Buddhist, but they are shared with early Indian Buddhist cave 
temples and monasteries. 


51 The wall of Sultaniyya at the time of Arghun Khan reached 12,000 paces 
in circumference. His son and successor, Oljeitu, began to enlarge the town in 703/1305 
(up to 30,000 paces in circumference). See Minorsky, ‘Sultaniyya’, El 2 , citing QashanT. 

52 Sufi shaykhs, in particular, seem to have found the favour of the Ilkhan Oljeitu. 
See Reuven Amitai-Preiss, ‘Sufis and Shamans: Some Remarks on the Islamization of the 
Mongols in the Tlkhanat e\ Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient , 42 (1999): 
p. 35. 
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Table 10.1 Features of the Iranian cave sites that are shared with Indian 
Buddhist cave temples and monasteries 


TEMPLE 

MONASTERY 

Features/ 

Sites 

Rectangular 
hall, stairs 
(for stupa) 

Double 
row of 
pillars 

Vaulted 

nave 

Semi-circular 
opening 
(to stupa) 

Verandas 

Flat- 

roofed 

central 

hall 

Small 

cells 

Rasadkhana 

V 

- 

V 


? 

? 

V 

MihrT Temple 

V 

-- 

? 


- 

- 

? 

Qonqor Olong 

“ 

-- 

- 


- 

-- 

- 


(II) FINDINGS: EPIGRAPHY AND IMAGES AT THE ROCK-CUT SITES 

Unfortunately, none of the sites displays any epigraphy that was written in the 
languages of Buddhism - Sanskrit, Pali, Tibetan, Chinese, Ghandari etc. In fact, 
the only epigraphy visible at all is a finely cut wall inscription at MihrT (Plate 
10.2) of a Qur anic text in the Arabic naskhi script. Ball transcribed the remnants 
of the inscription - more has been lost since - and identified excerpts from the 
‘Victory’ sura 48. 53 The inscription runs horizontally at eye-level along the walls 
of the various chambers of The MihrT Temple. 

The plaques that are incised on the facade of the Qonqor Olong site appear 
to have displayed some kind of writing as well. The Viyar village elder told the 
research team that in his youth the village children used to chip off carved 
writings from the facade. Apparently, the site was still used as a caravanserai and 
local festival hall with a fountain (perhaps the sandpit-like structure mentioned 
above) in his lifetime, until it was set alight by a local ruler. 54 No epigraphy is 
visible at the site today. 

Similarly, while frescoes with Buddhist iconographic detail are a common 
feature in Buddhist art and adorn the Afghan and Central Asian cave sites, 55 none 


53 Ball, ‘The Imamzadeh Ma'sum at Vardjovf, pp. 332-3. 

54 Interview with HajjT ‘Abdul Husayn, at Viyar, 24 September 2006. Writing in the 
early eighth/fourteenth century, the Persian chronicler Wassaf, a protege of the Ilkhanid 
vizier Rashid al-DTn, describes Sultaniyya’s magnificent buildings and provides extensive 
details of an ornate fountain studded with jewels at Oljeitu’s palace. Wassaf, Tahnr-i 
Tarikh-i Wassaf (completed c. 727/1326), ed. ‘Abd al-Muhammad ‘AyatT (Tehran, 1993), 
pp. 337-9. 

55 See examples of Buddhist wall paintings of Afghanistan in Andre Godard, Joseph 
Hackin and Paul Pelliot, Les Antiquites Bouddhiques de Bamiyan (Paris, 1928), pis XVIII- 
XXVIII; Daniel Schlumberger, ‘Le palais ghaznevide de Lashkari Bazar’, Syria , 24 (1952): 
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is visible at the Iranian caves today. Ball observed remnants of red and yellow 
paint at MihrT. 56 It cannot be excluded that frescoes adorned the walls at some 
point and that they were erased, but whether they were Buddhist may never be 
known. 

At Qonqor Olong there are figural representations, notably a large pair of 
dragons finely carved in rock at an extremely high relief (more than 20 cm 
deep) flanking the two vertical walls of the horseshoe-shaped facade (Plate 
10.9). Although the dragon is frequently found in pre-Islamic and Islamic artistic 
repertories - for example, in depictions of dragon-slaying events that feature in 
Persian epics - the wall carving of dragons of such a large size is unusual. 57 The 
dragons have serpent-like bodies, lashing tails and gaping mouths. They resemble 
Chinese dragons, and are almost identical to the dragons painted on the tiles 
of nearby Takht-i Sulayman of the same period. This matches the commonly 
accepted notion that the prototype for the Islamic dragon is Chinese, possibly 
adopted by artists from China or Central Asia. The accurate identification of 
Sultaniyya on the Chinese map described by Bretschneider and dated to the 
mid-fourteenth century only strengthens the argument for interactions 
between Iran and the Far East. The dragons reflect an eastern style, but it would 
be speculative to cite them as strong evidence for the practice of Buddhism in 
Iran. 58 Other icons, such as images of the Buddha, bodhisattvas or the turning 
wheel ( cakra ) would be far more convincing clues for a Buddhist purpose of the 
rock-cut site. 

Carvings of vegetal reliefs line the arches of the mihrab carvings, and also 
flank them. The mihrab carvings are superimposed by rock-cut plaques. At the 


pp. 251-70, pis. XXXI and XXXII; examples of Qizil and Qumtura in Painted Buddhas of 
Xinjiang (London, 2002); Tibetan examples in Ian Alsop, ‘The Wall Paintings of Mustang’, 
in Pratapaditya Pal (ed.), Nepal: Old Images, New Insights (Mumbai, 2004), pp. 130-31. 

56 Ball, ‘Two Aspects’, p. 134. 

57 For dragon images in Islamic and pre-Islamic art in general, see Giovanni Curatola, 
Draghi: La tradizione artistica orientale e i disegni del tesoro del Topkapi (Venice, 1989), pp. 45-81, 
figs 20-78; on tiles, see Linda Komaroff and Stefano Carboni, The Legacy of Genghis Khan: 
Courtly Art and Culture in Western Asia, 1256-1353 (New York, 2002), figs 59, 100, 102, 106, 275; 
and Rudolf Naumann, Die Ruinen des Tachte Suleiman and Zendan-e Suleiman und Umgebung 
(Berlin, 1977), figs 70, 81; in metalwork, see Daphne Lange Rosenzweig, ‘Stalking the 
Persian Dragon: Chinese Prototypes for the Miniature Representations’, Kunstdes Orients, 
12 (1978-79): pp. 150-76 (metalwork); and in carpets, see Taher Sabahi, ‘The Eagle and the 
Serpent, the Phoenix and the Dragon’, Oriental Carpet and Textile Studies, 5 (1999): pp. 137-44. 
Giovanni Curatola wrote an article on the Viyar dragons, which I was not able to read in 
time for this article: See his Soltaniya II (Venice, 1979). 

58 In China, the dragon does not necessarily have a Buddhist meaning, as the Taoists 
and Confucians accepted it as a secular symbol of benevolence and power. See Curatola, 
Draghi, p. 17; and Rosenzweig, ‘Stalking the Persian Dragon’, pp. 150-51. Gerardus van der 
Leeuw explains the dragon found in such a multitude of religions through phenomenology 
in his Religion in Essence and Manifestation (London, 1938), pp. 66 and 76. 
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third level of the Qonqor Olong site, on the southern wall, directly above and 
precisely centred with the apexes of the mihrab arches, are two carvings of what 
appear to be ‘tree of life’ depictions: an image that is common to many religions. 59 
As Scarcia already pointed out, the artistic style in Viyar seems to fall distinctly 
into the form found in Sasanian-type stucco reliefs such as those of Taq-i Bustan 
(in Kirmanshah, Iran) that reappear in mediaeval Islamic monuments. 60 Seen 
in this light, the image may have been associated with both Buddhist and neo- 
Sasanian stylistic repertoires of the Ilkhanid period. 

The only other animate object of note is the carving of what Ball suggests 61 
to be two entangled snakes surmounted by two diamond-like bosses on the wall 
of the central hall at The MihrT Temple (Plate 10. ll). The snake has been an 
iconographic symbol of various religions since prehistoric times, and therefore 
does not help us to identify the religion(s) practised in this cave. 

We encountered no texts or movable artefacts, such as scrolls or statues, and 
not even ceramic sherds. Bowman and Thompson, who dug at the Rasadkhana 
site in Maragha in the 1960s, recovered what appears to have been a lid fragment 
at one of the graves. One of its slabs had a small depression ‘such as one finds 
in “Assyrian” cemeteries’. 62 Some 25 feet south of the tomb area along traces of 
another opening, the researchers excavated bits of human bone and two small 
pieces of ‘mediaeval glazed Arab pottery’ at what may have been another burial 
site. 63 The village elder of Viyar recalled that the Qonqor Olong site had been rich 
in artefacts, including coins and pottery, but that ‘gold-diggers’ had sold them 
off to international art dealers. 64 Future excavators may retrieve artefacts at the 
Maragha and Zanjan sites, which have sealed entrances and may be connected to 
larger networks of chambers. 

IV. CONCLUSION: A LEGACY LOST IN TRANSLATION? 

This study has not provided convincing evidence that Buddhism imported in the 
Mongol period left a significant legacy in Iran. Although we know that some 


59 See van der Leeuw, Religion in Essence and Manifestation pp. 56-8, and Roger Cook, 
The Tree of Life: Symbol of the Centre (London, 1974). 

60 Scarcia, ‘The “Vihar” of Qonqor-olong’, p. 104. Sasanian tree depictions come 
in a variety of floral and vegetal designs, such as strips of beads, chevrons, lotus buds, 
arch-shaped rosettes, demi-palmettes, leaf-scrolls and acorns. Examples on stucco from 
VaramTn, Ctesiphon and Taq-i Bustan can be seen in Roman Ghirshman, Iran: Parthians 
and Sassanians (London, 1962), p. 189; and Shinji Fukai and Kiyoharu Horiuchi, Taq-i Bustan 
(Tokyo, 1969), pis IV-VIII, LVII-LIX. For later usage of this style, see Arthur Pope, A Survey 
of Persian Art: From Prehistoric Times to the Present (London, 1938), vol. 5, pp. 511-13. 

61 Ball, ‘The Imamzadeh Ma'sum at Vardjovf, p. 330. 

62 Bowman and Thompson, ‘The Monastery-Church of Bar Hebraeus’, p. 49. 

63 Bowman and Thompson, ‘The Monastery-Church of Bar Hebraeus’, p. 56. 

64 Interview with HajjT ‘Abd al-Husayn in Viyar, 24 September 2006. 
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Mongol rulers did practise Buddhism, we are in the dark on whether Iranians 
converted to the religion or if there was already a Buddhist minority that would 
have provided the llkhanid import with an obvious home. We do not know who 
would have patronized the establishments, and who constituted the clergy - 
Mongol or Persian, elite or commoner. 

There is much material for archaeologists and art-historians to explore, and 
the cross-cultural and multi-disciplinary aspects of the topic would require 
collaborations between Iranian and international researchers with expertise in 
Buddhist and Islamic architecture and texts. Work at the Sultaniyya site in Iran’s 
Zanjan province holds the greatest promise for llkhanid Buddhism on account 
of its geographic location, and the frequency and detail of textual references. 
The Iranian Cultural Heritage Organisation has invested significant resources in 
debris removal and maintaining the integrity of the site. The story behind the 
monumental melange of Sasanian, Islamic and eastern icons at the site deserves 
to be told, and its ideological and aesthetic significance understood. 

Further studies of the Sultaniyya site should try to draw on the findings 
of the excavations being carried out since 2000 at the early Mongol capital 
of Qaraqorum (in modern-day Mongolia). Interesting parallels may also be 
contained in the Ilkhan Hulegii’s burial site and castle discovered on the island 
of Shahl, near Maragha. 

In Maragha itself, further studies of the rock-hewn underground passages that 
probably connect the Rasadkhana site to the observatory would inevitably hold 
more solid clues. However, the current co-location of governmental information 
services at the observatory may prove to be an obstacle to further researches at 
this point. At the MihrT Temple site, on the other hand, the distinctively llkhanid 
features and its connections to the underground city nearby hold promise for 
fruitful archaeological research. 

Any further studies on the two Maragha sites, which most probably have pre- 
Islamic antecedents, should include expertise in Roman Mithraic architecture, 
which has enjoyed significant scholarly attention. The Roman parallels could 
supplement the little-studied aspects of Mithraic architecture in Iran. There are 
plenty of pre-Islamic parallels of rock-cut architecture in Iran itself, and these 
should be catalogued and made available to a general scholarly readership. The 
Chihilkhana site in Bushehr, for example, which was studied by Ball in the 1970s 
(and this field research team, as well as a Japanese team in 2008) appears to have 
served as a pre-Islamic Buddhist or Hindu refuge, possibly for Indian merchants. 
There are other sites that have received hardly any scholarly attention, notably 
the enigmatic Bunwu’ (also spelled ‘Bonwoo’) site in southern Iran, which 
features shallow, geometrical fountains and epigraphy in Devanagari script 
painted in red on its walls and surrounding rock structures. 

llkhanid Iran was a melting pot of religions and cultures; and the Buddhist 
influences on it have melted into its history and become indiscernible. This study 
has shown that the practice of ‘Buddhism’ in Iran cannot be studied without 
significant financial and material (and possibly, political) investment, and the 
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risks of failure may prove prohibitive. The concept of religiosity is complex, and 
understanding it requires data, which in this case are sparse. But, we know that 
an exchange of ideas and techniques occurred, and that a plurality of people 
coexisted, and so we cannot reject the possibility of a Buddhist legacy. 



Chapter 11 

The Muslim Queens of the Himalayas: 
Princess Exchanges in Baltistan and Ladakh 

Georgios T. Halkias 


INTRODUCTION: MUSLIM QUEENS IN BUDDHIST KINGDOMS 1 

The practice of exchanging princesses (giving and/or receiving them as brides) 
was a prevalent feature of ancient diplomacy that was widely practised in Tibet 2 
and in the states of the north-western Himalayas. Accounts of bride exchange 3 
can be found in Ladakhi and Balti histories and in folksongs that commemorate 
the birth and accomplishments of Kings (rgyal-po) and Lords (/o-bo ), 4 Queens 
( rgyal-mo ) and Noble Ladies (jo-jo ) and other important historical figures, such 
as ministers, priests and famous artists. In this article, we will look at folksongs 
concerning Ladakh’s ‘royal era’ ( rgyal-dus ) that celebrate the extraordinary lives 
of Muslim princesses who were sent as brides to the court of Ladakh and became 
known as Khatuns , Muslim queens of Buddhist kingdoms. 


1 This article would not have been possible without the AHRC providing funding 
for two fieldwork trips in Ladakh in the summers of 2007 and 2008. Photographs taken 
during these journeys are available on http://warburg.sas.ac.uk/islamtibet/documents. 
html (see also Plate ll.l). Special thanks go to the following individuals for their advice, 
guidance and assistance: Ladakhi historian Tashi Rabgyas for meeting with me on several 
occasions at his son’s home in Leh and guiding me through the vast oral and written 
sources on the history of Ladakh, and to Abdul Ghani Sheikh for availing his knowledge of 
Muslim traditions. I am also grateful to the editors and to Christopher Beckwith, Brandon 
Dotson and John Bray for their valuable comments. 

2 The union of matrimony and politics had already driven Tibet’s foreign relations 
during the imperial period; see Brandon Dotson, ‘The ‘Nephew-Uncle’ Relationship in the 
International Diplomacy of the Tibetan Empire (Seventh-Ninth Centuries)’, in id. et al. 
(eds), Contemporary Visions in Tibetan Studies (Chicago, 2009). 

3 This early and most fundamental exchange between one group and another was 
first discussed in terms of alliance theory in kinship by Claude Levi Strauss in Les structures 
elementaires de la parente (Paris, 1949) and n. 41 below. 

4 While Yabgo (a title from Turkestan) was the proper name of a ruling lineage or 
dynasty in Baltistan, ‘the title of the ruler of Khapalu was the Tibetan word Cho (Tib. jo-bo; 
lord, master): Richard Emerson, ‘Charismatic Kingship: A Study of State-Formation and 
Authority in Baltistan’, Politics and Society , 12 (1983): pp. 413-44, at p. 423. 


